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EDITORIAL 


SCHOOLS AND MENTAL HEALTH AT 

THREE WORLD CONFERENCES 

Schools and mental health came in for considerable attention this 
past summer at three European conferences involving world-wide 
participation—the international New Education Fellowship Confer- 
ence at Utrecht, Netherlands, July 26th to August 8th; the Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work at Munich, Germany, August Sth 
to 10th; and the World Federation of Mental Health in Berlin, Aug- 
ust 11th to 17th. 

At Utrecht the general theme of the conference was “Constructive 
Education and Mental Health in Home, School, and Community.” 
Prominent among the speakers at the general sessions were Margaret 
Mead, of the United States, internationally known for her studies of 
‘ cultures and cultural transformation; Elizabeth Rotten, foremost 
among the European pioneers of “the new education”; Dr. John 
Bowlby, of the Tavistock Clinic; Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg, U.S.A.; 
Roger Gal, of France; Professor A. A. El Koussy, of Egypt; W. D. 
Wall, Unesco; and J. A. Lauwerys, of London. The emphasis at the 
conference, however, was on the daily discussion groups, whose con- 
clusions were presented to the general sessions. 

Thirty nations were represented at the Ninth Annual Meeting of 
the World Federation of Mental Health in Berlin. The group discus- 
sion method was utilized here, also, with considerable effectiveness, but 
there was a detailed general program dealing with a variety of mental 
health topics. Among those who took part in the program were Dr. 
Brock Chisolm, Professor H. P. J. Bissonier (France), Dr. Gést Rodke 
(Sweden), Dr. Wilfred Warren. In her final summing up Dr. Mar- 
garet Mead, newly installed president of the Federation, reviewed de- 
velopments internationally and concluded that, while there was still 
an enormous gap between what society is doing and could do, never- 
theless “we can hope to go much further than we have ever gone in 
mental health.” 
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MENTAL HEALTH PROBLEMS OF SCHOOL LEAVING’ 


BY 


W. CARSON RYAN 


NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL 


UNIVERSITY OF 


CHOOL leaving, in any country, by 
whatever label, is a significant and 
critical period for youth, often involving 
serious mental health problems. It has 
been made especially difficult in our day 
by the rapid changes in industry and 
agriculture and in our way of life gen- 
erally. It varies, to be sure, from country 
to country, depending upon economic and 
cultural conditions and upon the particu- 
Jar philosophy of education prevailing in 
different parts of the world. And it must 
also be admitted at the start that many 
young people get a satisfaction out of 
work, regardless of what kind of work it 
is, that they could not possibly get out of 
a conventional school. 

Fortunately in some countries now the 
objective is coming more and more to be 
a “comprehensive” general education for 
all youth up through 17 or 18 years of 
age. 
continues to be a sharp cleavage, with at 
most 10 to 15 per cent of youth continu- 
ing with “regular’’ schooling, though 


But in many countries there still 


often accompanied by provision of highly 
desirable “continuation schooling” for 
youth at work. In one country we visited 
this summer I was told that the needs of 
industry were so great that they were 
“buying little girls’ —that is, actively re- 
cruiting young girls of 14 years of age for 
factory work, and that there was even 


! Address at the 9th Annual Conference of the 
World Federation of Mental Health, Berlin, Ger- 
many, August 17, 1956. 
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some talk of trying to reduce the school- 
leaving age to 12 years in order to get a 
sufficient supply of youth workers. It was 
also explained, however, that in this par- 
ticular country there were unusually good 
continuation schools. 

At the Utrecht conference of the New 
Education Fellowship this year Dr. El 
Koussy of Egypt said: “The essential ob- 
jective of a school is the welfare of the 
young—that young 
learner to be happy, balanced, productive, 
and useful, both to himself and to his 
Thus the objec- 
tives of the school are identical with those 
of the mental health movement.” 

Whatever the situation, in whatever 


of preparing the 


fellow human beings. 


country, most authorities agree as to the 
importance of the mental health problems 
involved in the adjustment of youth to 
As one of the study 
groups at the Social Work Conference at 
Munich put it last week: “Adult life be- 
gins with the passage from school to 


vocational life. 


actual paid work, and at that moment a 
very significant psychological shock is 
almost always bound to happen. This is 
the time when all our concern should be 
with the young workers.” And in a re- 
cent New Era article Professor F. J. Th 
Rutten, of the Catholic University of 
Nijmergen (Netherlands) says: “It is 
very difficult for a child to make a definite 
choice about his further education at the 
age of 14, so we in the Netherlands are 
trying to find ways of postponing this 
choice. Some voices are raised to insert a 
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school-guidance class between the elemen- 
tary school and the secondary school, last- 
ing one or two years.”’* 

What are the mental health problems 
of the school-leaving age? Two British 
writers, G. W. Jordan and E. M. Fisher, 
recently summarized some of them from 
their experience at an Evening Institute 
under the London County Council.* 
They say: 


We have had an opportunity to meet 
the school leaver and the young worker 
in his free time, both during the last 
terms at school and after he has left 
school and gone to work, during his 
vocational training if he has one, and 
on his leaves from national service. 

Several imaginative teachers have 
come to discuss the apparent paradox 
that youngsters who appear to resent 
school describe with such pleasure 
classes they attend voluntarily at an 
evening institute. It seems obvious 
that such teachers are getting part of the 
backwash of the reaction against paren- 
tal control and childhood status which 
is part of growing up... . 

This sudden turning away from the 
protected life of a school boy or school 
girl comes at a time when the boy or 
girl is at the mercy of new and power- 
ful emotions which are easy neither to 
control nor understand. Without some 
education of the emotions it is likely 
that part of the increased emotional 
energy of the adolescent will be turned 
into the flight from culture and school 
education rather than into the enrich- 
men of life through the enjoyment of 
art, literature, and poetry. . . 

If the new drive for better and higher 
technical education is to prove success- 
ful, these human aspects of the problem 
of the education of the adolescent will 


2 New Era, April 1956 


3 New Era, July-August 1956, “Education After 
School.” 


need careful consideration. Even on 
the utilitarian plane alone, new indus- 
trial and social needs require in the 
general population a resilience and 
adaptability to change which is easier 
for balanced adults to achieve. We 
need well-integrated parents who will 
help teachers in the fuller education of 
their children. We are more likely to 
get good parents from those who have 
realized some of the finer potentialities 
of living. 

Problems of school leaving received 
considerable attention at the Utrecht con- 
ference of the New Education Fellowship 
last month. The discussants spoke of 
“differences in peer groups,” indepen- 
dence, sex, the parents’ own involved con- 
flicts, the differing standards of youth 
and adults. One member of a special dis- 
cussion group on the school-leaving age 
spoke particularly of the young girl's 
problem: ‘How will she function in her 
job, in the youth groups, in family and 
community relations? Will she know 
how to behave, or will she be swept off 
her feet emotionally and maybe wind up 
with a baby?” 

Members of this particular group at the 
Utrecht meeting spoke of the unreality of 
the school in relation to the natural hu- 
man demands of energy on the part of 
youth. And in a general meeting at the 
same conference Margaret Mead put into 
a single sentence what many of us ac- 
cept: “The educational systems of West- 
ern civilization and those countries which 
are modeling their educational systems on 
those of Europe and America are already 
hundreds of years out of date.” 

Is work important for children and 
youth? Of course it is, but no nation 
that has succeeded in eliminating the child 
labor evils of previous generations will 
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want to bring them back. However, as 
Ernest Osborne says in a recent report,* 
something has been lost educationally 
when work is so largely pushed out of the 
child's life. 

Osborne gives four reasons for intro- 
ducing work experiences into the life of 
children and youth: 1. Work experience 
can bring a feeling of personal signifi- 
cance and a sense of achievement that 
comes in no other way. 2. Work along- 
side grownups can add materially to the 
teeling of friendliness toward them and 
acceptance of 


them. 3. Only through 


actual participation in real work activity 


can the young person come to apprec late 


what work means in the lives of human 
beings. 4. A varied work experience may 
lay the foundation for a more intelligent 
choice of a vocation. 

And in a document much used in our 
part of the world that deals with the 
“umperative needs of youth,” first pub- 
lished in 1947, our school administrators 
through their national commission de- 
clare: “Work experience should be con- 
sidered an important part of general edu- 
cation and should be available to all youth, 
regardless of social, economic, or academic 
status.’” Furthermore, a definite part of 
our high school education in the States 
is a nationally-aided D.O. (‘diversified 
occupations”) program whereby young- 
sters have part-time experience in differ- 
ent occupations but still remain attached 
to the regular public high school for so- 
called “‘academic’’ work. There is definite 
evidence that this prevents “drop-outs” 
in other words, operates to prevent carly 
school-lcaving. 


Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 216. 
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‘How To Teach Your Child About Work. 


One of the groups at the International 
Conference of Social Work at Munich last 
week gave particular attention to young 
workers. They said that, “in view of the 
uncertainties of the economic situation, the 
risks of unemployment must be regarded 
in all branches of industry as social prob- 
lem number one.” They declared that it 
was “the important social-psychological 
role of social service to act as an inter- 
mediary and level the way into the com- 
munity for the new workers, while mak- 
ing the local population aware of their 
social and human duties with regard to 
the newcomers so as to control unneces- 
sary unemployment.’ The group was par- 
ticularly concerned with the problem of 
“the possible dangers entailed in indus- 
trialization for young people.’ The Ger- 
man delegates at Munich stressed the need 
for vocational guidance and counselling; 
the French mentioned their vocational 
guidance advisors.° 

Studies made in the United States and 
elsewhere in recent years have indicated 
some of the traditional school practices 
that tend to interfere with good mental 
health and increase the number of ‘‘drop- 
outs,” as we call them 


“school-leaving.”’ 


that is, too «ly 
The whole system of 
“grades,” or or whatever the 
term used; the traditional “promotion” 
practices; the artificial methods of school 
marking, examining and reporting to par- 
ents; ignorant attitudes on “discipline” 
all of these are coming more and more to 
be regarded as obstacles to good mental 
health. They tend to affect negatively the 
educational process by emphasizing fail- 
Assembly of the International Conference 
of Social Service, Munich, August 5-10, 1956, 
“First Results of the Study Groups.” 
graphed). 
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ure, when human beings, while they need 
to be realistic about differences in possi- 


bilities of achievement, need also always 
some reasonable measure of success in 
something. Most important of all, mod- 
ern educators believe, is to provide for 
youth in school a variety of opportunities 
for learning that are both rich and real- 
istic. We must understand that an educa- 
tion which includes only the “intellectual” 
(in the narrow sense of the word) is not 
adequate for anybody, whatever his ‘‘in- 
telligence”” may be—high or low. The 
typical old-time school curricula fail to 
meet the needs of all youth, and especially 
of those who most need education. One 
of the discussants at the Utrecht confer- 
ence said he had about reached the con- 
clusion that schools, when dealing with 
adolescents especially, constituted “a con- 
Spiracy to prevent children from growing 
up.” 

If schools are to further the cause of 
good mental health and provide for the 
right and proper time for “school-leav- 
ing,” they will indeed have to be a differ- 
ent kind of school from that still provided 
in most parts of the modern world. 
Earlier in this paper mention was made 
of a type of comprehensive high school, 
or school for all youth, that includes chil- 
dren and youth of all the people. In de- 
scribing this kind of school Ambassador 
James B. Conant, when he was still presi- 
dent of Harvard University, said: 


“There are far too many public sec- 
ondary schools today that are trying to 
use a program suitable for the intellec- 
tual development of the few as the 
basis of the general education of the 
many. . . . A system of schools where 
the future doctor, lawyers, professor, 
politician, banker, industrial executive, 


labor leader, and manual worker have 
gone together at age 15 to 17 is some- 
thing that exists nowhere in the world 
outside the United States. That such 
schools should be maintained and made 
even more democratic and comprehen- 
sive seems to me to be essential 

The false antithesis between education 

for the gifted and education for al/ 

youth must be resolved.” 

We have some encouraging evidence as 
to what schools and other community 
agencies. can do when they take a con- 
structive approach to youth problems 
without having to worry too much about 
the school-leaving age. In the suburban 
area of Nyack, New York, for example, 
fewer than 1 per cent of teen-agers have 
con- 
trasted with 5 per cent for the United 
States as a whole. 


difficulty with law and order—as 


Even the 1 per cent 
is too much, Nyack school officials say, 
but it is still so far below the national 
How did 
the community get that way? To be sure, 


average as to Cause surprise. 


the Nyack area is ‘an area of homes, of 
people who care, of churches and YMCA, 


of good law enforcement.” But there is 


more to it than thatthe schools! 


How about the cumulative effect of 
a school program which offers training 
for all teen-agers ranging from job and 
trade preparation to schooling for the 
best of colleges—a program with per- 
sonal counseling and corrective and 
remedial opportunities? And do not 
underrate the effect of an extracurricu- 
lar teen-age program which maintains 
its own student council and judges, car- 
ries competitive athletics for between 
400 and 500 boys, a program which 
keeps some 80 to 90 per cent of the 
teen-age boys of the school in athletic 
competition. And along with this is a 
field and gym plan involving hundreds 
of girls. 
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They have 100 teen-agers in march- 
ing bands, and 150 more in school 
choirs. Six dramatic clubs present 
plays. stot and yearbook staffs 
turn out their editions. Forty other in- 
terest clubs work out their plans. 
Dances after home games and class par- 
ties and school proms are scheduled by 
a teen-age council. 

A lot of activity? A lot of teen-agers 
using their initiative, developing their 
talents, playing and filling their time 
with activities—good activities—-grow- 
ing socially, growing in leadership, and 
developing as responsible members of 
tomorrow. Given parent interest and 
follow-through, here is an educational 
program in which youth can find a 
future, a program of spare time activity 
which belongs to all. 

And in Nyack, if the high school stu- 
dents really want to go to work instead of 
“staying in school,” there is a staff of 
guidance workers to help them into a job 
and to follow them through the first at- 
tempts. 

How can we in education tell whether 
we are working toward mental health in 
schools in such a way as to lead to more 
satisfactory school-leaving situations? 
Here are some of the questions we have 
asked ourselves in recent years: 


1. What is the concept of education 
that prevails? Is it that of narrow school- 
ing, or all-round development? Are we 
really concerning ourselves with individ- 
ual human beings and their needs? 

2. Does “health,” (both mental and 
physical) actually come first, as it should ? 
Do we think of health, work experiences, 
music and the fine arts, learning to live 
with other people, as fundamentals in 
education, or just extras? 


3. What kind of emotional climate do 
we have—in classrooms, in the administra- 
tive office, in the shops, on the play- 
ground, everywhere in the enterprise? 
Are teachers and other school and com- 
munity workers friendly, understanding, 
human ? 

4. What is the attitude toward “indi- 
vidual differences’? Are we concerned 
chiefly with I.Q.’s and “subjects,” or do 
we think of individual possibilities in all 
areas—emotional, esthetic, social? 

5. Do we understand and act on the 
principle that “behavior’’ is caused’’? Do 
we tend to explore into conditions that 
explain what an individual is doing, and 
help him on the basis of that to make a 
better judgment or take a different action ? 

6. Has the community learned to pro- 
vide a child guidance clinic, school social 
workers, and similar services to help 
youngsters with special problems and to 
assist educational workers in understand- 
ing the individual and social needs of 
human beings? 

7. Is the educational situation ‘‘au- 
thoritarian,” or is it genuinely democratic, 
with children, teachers, parents and 
others sharing in planning and carrying 
out the program ? 

8. Do the community and the educa- 
tional administration understand that 
“administration” is not something that 
exists for itself, but is justified only as 
an agency to facilitate the essentially 
human task involved in education? 

9. Is our underlying philosophy such 
that we have faith in the possibilities of 
human beings—building on what they 
can do rather than on what they can- 
not do? 
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TEACHING HUMAN RELATIONS THROUGH SPONTANEOUS 
PUPIL PLAY WRITING AND PLAY ACTING 


BY 


MYRA WORSHAM HANSZEN anv WILLIAM G. HOLLISTER, M.D. 


OST teachers strive in many ways 

to help their pupils develop inter- 
personal human relationships of a co- 
Operative, constructive, and satisfying na- 
ture. There is now wide recognition that 
the school has an important role in stimu- 
lating such growth, not only because it 
provides a better climate for learning, but 
also because it contributes directly to the 
personality development of the child. 

Students of human behavior and per- 
sonality growth repeatedly stress to teach- 
ers the importance of relationships that 
give the child a sense of belonging, social 
safety, recognition, and the feeling that 
people care for him. Behavior scientists 
remind us that meaningful interpersonal 
relationships meet important emotional 
needs and thus contribute directly to a 
child’s growth, creativity, security, and 
productivity. 

In view of the importance of this area 
of human growth, we have become inter- 
ested in expanding the classroom methods 
of human relationships education. We 
have become particularly interested in ex- 
ploring further the potentialities of spon- 
taneous play writing and spontaneous play 
acting. The values of creative writing 
and producing plays in school settings 
have been well documented'**-*5, and 
Moreno’s® original contributions have set 
in motion a large number of studies on the 
use of sociodrama and other types of 
“role playing.” George Northcroft’ has 
stated, “Most children are born actors; to 
them life is a stage, and nothing is more 


exciting than to be able to exchange 
identities for a few hours. .. .” 

In our own work in classrooms we have 
attempted to distill the wealth of back- 
ground in this field and to crystallize for 
the use of other teachers some simple, 
practical methods he or she can employ 
as additional experiences in effecting bet- 
ter human relations. 

As teachers, both of us recognize that 
the growth of the capacity for meaning- 
ful, satisfying interpersonal relationships 
is a long process, involving both intellec- 
tual and emotional learning; that it in- 
volves the development of a quality of 
social sensitivity that must grow in “both 
the heart and mind” of the individual. In 
fact, it is this very necessity of a growth 
in attitude and feelings, this basic devel- 
opment of a motivation of “caring about 
others,”’ that has led us away from didac- 
tic presentation of values and rules of 
living over to providing experiential learn- 
ing situations. We sincerely believe in and 
attempt to build learning experiences that 
are ‘‘areas of freedom,”’ that stimulate the 
child to discover for himself the values 
of mutual understanding and self control 
in human affairs. Our classroom studies 
have been based upon the premise that the 
spontaneous creative activity of acting out 
dramas or writing plays about common 
relationship problems offers students a 
high participation—mainly self-directed 
learning experience which helps to create 
in them the understandings, sensitivities, 
and feeling responses basic to constructive 
human relations. 
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I. DEVELOPING SPONTANEOUS 
PLAYWRITING IN THE 
CLASSROOM 
The writing of the playlets is begun by 
the teacher's stating briefly a single situa- 
tion and inviting the pupils to develop 
the situation into a playlet to be acted by 
the pupils themselves. In our experience 
their urge to create and to express their 
ideas bursts forth with enthusiasm. Usu- 
ally the boys and girls decide first on the 
characters and then proceed to develop 
the story. The teacher jots down the con- 
versations and suggested action in the 


form of a playlet. All the pupils are en- 


couraged to take part. The group votes, 
by a show of hands, on every step of the 
story and on the name of each character. 
Voting gives every member of the group 
immediate participation and helps to make 
the playlet more representative of the 
thinking of the entire group. This proc- 
ess is best described by an example. 


A fifth-grade class began a playlet in 
the following manner. The teacher 
stated the situation: “One Saturday 
morning a boy found a five-dollar bill. 
What should he do with it? Let's 
write a play about it. Where shall we 
start ? 


Margaret: He is in a park—on his 
way to a club meeting. 

Martha: 1 think that is good—in a 
park. 

Pamela: A girl is with him—his 
sister. 

Edward: Let's call the boy Jimmy. 

Teacher: Are there any other sugges- 
tions for the boy’s name? 

Harold: Let's call him Billy. 

The class votes by a show of hands 
to call the boy Jimmy. 

(Teacher lists him on the chalk- 
board) 


Simon: Let's call his sister Brenda. 
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This suggestion is enthusiastically 
adopted without a further suggestion. 
(The teacher notes Simon's rise of spe- 
cial interest in the play. He is a retir- 
ing boy who seldom participates in ac- 
tivities. ) 

Robert: Jimmy is sitting on a park 
bench and he stoops over to tic his shoe 

like this—and he sees the five-dollar 
bill and picks it up! 

Pamela: And he runs over and tells 
Brenda about it! 

Teacher: What does Jimmy say? (as 
she records the action just suggested ) 

Pamela: (with excitement) Look! I 
found a five-dollar bill—a real five- 
dollar bill—-over there—under the 
bench! 

The teacher writes this line on the 
board. 

Pamela: (continuing) Let's have an- 
other girl with Brenda. 

Alice: Yes—-let’s do! Let’s call her 
Nancy. 

The group agrees that a friend is 
with Brenda, and that her name is 
Nancy. 

Dennis: (with decision) I think 
Jimmy should try to find the owner of 
the five dollar bill. 

Several voices are heard in agree- 
ment. Without comment and without 
trying to influence the pupils, the 
teacher asks, “How many agree with 
Dennis that Jimmy should try to find 
the owner of the moncy he fornd?” 
The vote that he should try to find the 
owner is unanimous. The teacher 
shows confidence in the pupils’ ability 
to make a wise decision. The group 
goes on with the story and gives the 
action and exact words of each char- 
acter. 

Writing the playlet is usually continued 
at different times over a period of several 
days. All the conversations are con- 
structed by the pupils. An able pupil 
occasionally reads the entire playlet up to 
the point where they are composing 
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Sometimes corrections or additions are 


made. From this given situation the class 
developed a playlet of three scenes. In 
the last scene the youngsters find the per- 
son who lost the bill, a Dr. James, and 


return it to him. He rewards the boys 


and girls by lending them a microscope 


to use in their clubhouse. 

Once the play is written, copies are 
made and it is produced in the classroom 
or auditorium, sometimes by reading, but 
Several different 
Discussions about the 


often from memory. 
casts may try it. 
plot, the acting, the values (“the right 
things to do’) frequently lead to revi- 
sions of the playlet. Soon it is ready to 
give before another class, to an assembly, 


or at a parents’ night. 
The Teacher's Role 

The amount of teacher guidance re- 
quired varies with different groups of chil- 
dren and with their experiences in writ- 
ing playlets. Some groups may be able 
to do most of the composing, with a mini- 
mum of help from the teacher. With 
other groups it is necessary to say that the 
teacher and pupils will “make up” a play 
together. Some classes develop the plot 
by discussion and then a committee is 
elected to write the lines from the class’ 
conversations. With experience, the abil- 
ity of the pupils may improve until they 
will be able to do most of the writing. 

When it is necessary for the teacher to 
give help to any group while composing 
the playlets, she does so as quietly as pos- 
sible, using a question, such as ‘What 
would you be doing at home on a Christ- 
mas morning?’’, or, “How do you think 
Jummy would feel then?” 

Usually little help is required of the 
teacher in the acting of the playlets in the 
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auditorium. The help required most 
often is assistance in speaking distinctly. 
Youngsters show surprising ingenuity in 
other phases of the presentation. In se- 
lecting the characters for acting the play- 
let, as in all phases of the activity, demo- 
cratic procedures are followed. Needs and 
abilities of all pupils are considered. 
Characters may be chosen by the pupils 
themselves, or occasionally by both the 
pupils and the teacher working together 
Even when the boys and girls make the 
selections, the teacher's help may be 
needed occasionally. It may be necessary, 
for example, to remind them before they 
begin the selection to give parts first to 
those who did not participate in the last 
activity. 

If an extremely shy girl rejects a part 
offered to her, the teacher may help by 
quietly saying, “You may be Mary's 

Mary 
will speak this time if you would like it 
(Girls like to enter the 


stage hand in hand. A shy girl will some 


friend and be walking with her 
better that way.” 


times take such a part when she feels 
that she just could not walk on to the 
stage alone. This may be the first step 
in helping her overcome her timidity 
Later, she may be able to take Spe aking 
parts. Walking hand-in-hand also helps 
in showing that one is accepted by the 
others.) Some alert girl or boy will likely 


observe that the teacher does this and 
make similar suggestions on other o« 
casions. Characters can always be added 
as the play progresses, since every play- 
let is a growth experience based more on 
the needs of the participants than any 
given plot. When pupils make most of 
the selections for the roles, they may do 


so by voting for each character separately, 
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or they may do this in committee . . . as 
a variation. Committees should be se- 
lected by voting, however, in order that 
the democratic spirit may prevail at all 
times. 

Occasionally the teacher is tempted to 
suggest for a role a given pupil who, in 
her opinion, needs a quality or attitude 
developed within him, that is portrayed 
in the play. This verges on using the play 
as psychodrama, as a therapeutic proce- 
dure and should be avoided. In our ex- 
perience it is better to let the pupils cast 
the characters as democratically as they 
can, and trust the activity as a whole to 
convey the learning opportunity. It may 
be that the very taking part in the prepara- 
tion of the playlet, and identifying with 
his peers who are acting it out, could be 
of considerable help. 

In summary, the teacher's role is to 
stimulate, raise questions, encourage, pro- 
tect when needed, and to promote the 
democratic group process. Her refusal to 
direct, her insistence on the group direct- 
ing and correcting itself, is the essence 
of this area of creative freedom. 

Typical Play Topics 

Playlet situations are best found in sim- 
ple day-to-day relationship problems. 
The teacher can sense needs or problems 
in her group upon which help is needed. 
Often the very writing of a playlet un- 
covers new needs. Successful experiences 
have been built around the following 
themes: 

1. Welcoming new children coming to 

school. 
Situation—"‘A new girl comes to 
school. She seems to want to make 
friends. What can we do to help 
her ?”’ 


The Playlet—The students de- 
veloped a play around introductions, 
welcoming, and the “feelings” of 
being new. They used the oppor- 
tunity to ‘plug’ their favorite club 
or activity. 


. Developing responsibility for cafe- 


teria cleanliness. 

Situation—"‘Joan and John see some 
children have left a cafeteria table 
littered and messy.” 

The Playlet—Scene 1. showed a dis- 
orderly cafeteria and the disappoint- 
ment of other students. 

Scene 2. showed an at- 
tractive cafeteria with students eat- 
ing quietly, talking politely and in- 
terested in pictures they have drawn 
to put on the walls. 


. Learning to handle feclings of de- 


feat. 

Situation—"‘Here is a boy who just 
lost a spelling contest. How does he 
feel? What should his friends 
say?” 

The Playlet—The loser first made 
excuses and blamed others. A class- 
mate talked to him in such a way 
his attitude changed over to willing- 
ness to try again. This started a 
class discussion of how it feels to 
lose. 


. To understand the effect of being 


rejected. 

Situation—‘There is a club meeting 

to discuss whether or not a certain 

boy should be admitted to a club 
. and why. No adults are pres- 

ent. The members discuss and vote 

on the question.” 

The Playlet—After considerable dis- 

cussion and rewriting the club voted 
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to admit “John’’, after finding in 
him qualities the club would be 
proud to have. This group needed 
some guiding questions from the 
teacher to look at the hurt that 
comes of exclusion, as well as to 
look more closely at judging people 
positively. 

Other meaningful experiences have 
been built by classroom groups around: 
(1) visiting and understanding elderly 
people, (2) talking over at home a re- 
port card marked “Courtesy—-needs im- 
provement’, (3) visiting a sick classmate, 
(4) electing a class president or (what 
makes a good leader), (5) unwillingness 
to practice music for a recital, (6) at- 
titudes when winning or losing a ball 
game. 


II. SPONTANEOUS PLAY ACTING 

As a variation, it is possible to perform 
a play spontancously and immediately, 
keeping notes or a tape recording as a 
basis for preparing a script for later pre- 
sentation of the same drama. Just as it is 
possible to involve the class in the shared 
activity of writing a play, it is also pos 
sible in some groups to move directly in 
to experience of “living through” the 
situation. 

For example, a first grade class was 
told: “It’s Monday morning. The alarm 
clock didn’t go off, so the Walker family 
all slept too late. It’s now 7:15. Dad 
and Mother are awake. Dad must get 
off to work at 8:00 and the children off 
to school by 8:15. There’s breakfast to 
get and the baby to dress. How can we 
get it all done?” Hands pop up offering 
suggestions. The teacher then says 
“Well, let's do those things. Chairs are 


arranged in the middle of the class to be- 
come (a) the children’s bedroom, and 
(b) the kitchen. Who wants to be Dad? 
Mother? Jane? Jimmy? the Baby? Once 
volunteer characters are obtained, the 
teacher invites the rest of the class to hold 
up their hands when they have sug- 
gestions to make to anyone in the play. 

With first grade groups we have found 
it necessary to start the role playing by 
asking the children to act out the story as 
the teacher tells it. She starts the story, 
“Mother hurries to the kitchen to start 
breakfast. Dad goes to the children’s 
bedroom to wake them. Jimmy is sleepy 
and doesn’t want to get up”.—What does 
dad do?” Suggestions come in from the 
class.— 

Billy, “The Dad gets mad at him and 
jerks him out of bed.” 

The teacher encourages Dad to do this. 
When Jimmy is jerked out of bed the 
teacher asks, “How did Jimmy feel?” 
Often this is enough of a cue for the boy 
playing Jimmy to volunteer a line himself 
or to receive a suggested line from a 
classmate. Soon the class takes over, 
directing the play, making up the plot, 
and suggesting action or lines. Often 
the teacher has to limit the class to one 
or two suggestions at a time. Sometimes 
the play is stopped temporarily while the 
class discusses and votes on “what is best 
to do next?” 

In this particular play, we have seen a 
group carry it on through the family re- 
lationship tasks of helping one another 
dress, helping get breakfast, getting 
everyone to the table or off to school. 


The Teacher's Role 
By appropriately bidding for sug- 
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gestions, encouraging participation and 
cutting off discussion so that these ideas 
can be acted out, the teacher helps the 
group develop its play. By asking, “How 
did he feel?’’ or “What did he say then?” 
it is possible to stimulate the group into 
completely self directing and creating 
their own play. As the enthusiasm and 
participation increase we have noticed 
an increased social pressure exerted by 
the class through its suggestion for people 
to play roles that we ordinarily would 
call cooperative and helpful. On occasion 
it has been opportune for the teacher to 
defend a student's right to play his part 
his own way, to encourage the class to 
realize that there are many “right ways” 
to do any given act. Sometimes plays are 
repeated with a different cast to “see how 
another family might do this.” We have 
been continuously amazed at the social 
inventiveness of children’s groups in ac- 
tion and have observed the deep satisfac- 
tion individuals seem to have after the 
class moves a situation toward solution. 

In summary, the teacher's role is to 
initiate, stimulate, and encourage partici- 
pation, set the pace (keeping a balance 
between acting, suggesting, and dis- 
cussing) and to step aside when group 
self-direction matures. We have noted 
that when we are dissatisfied with play 
outcomes and have the faith to remain 
quiet, a self-correction move frequently 
arises spontaneously in the group. Suc- 
cessful spontaneous play acting again de- 
velops readily around common home and 
school relationships or teamwork op- 
portunities. We have seen satisfying 
group experiences built around family 
recreation, trips to the grocery store, at- 
titudes toward the “colored maid”, play- 
ground arguments, and others. Often 
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the children, once used to the process, 
will suggest needs and problems to ex- 
plore by play acting. 


Ill. FURTHER APPLICATION 
OF THE PLAYS 
In addition to the values inherent for 
the participants in the creative self- 
directed learning processes just described, 
these human relations playlets may serve 
further uses: 


1. They may be presented as assem- 

blies. 

They may be presented as exchange 

programs with other classes or 

schools. 

3. Because of the high appeal and 
value of student participation they 
make excellent parents’ night, moth- 
ers’ club, parent-teacher association, 
or civic club program material. 


N 


4. The human relations playlets may 
be reproduced on a tape recorder 
to serve a variety of uses: 

(a) by groups who gave the play- 
lets, to improve their voices, 

(b) by younger groups to help 
them in preparing their first play- 
lets, 

(c) by parents and pupils just for 
entertainment. 

5. Written copies of the playlets may 
be placed in the library, 

(a) for home circulation, 

(b) for younger classes to use as an 
aid in preparing their first playlets, 
(c) for any pupils to read for en- 
joyment. 

The re-presentations help to spread the 

benefits of studying human relations to 


more of the school, as well as to provide 
for the students who created it a “reliv- 
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ing’’ of the experience, an experience that 
seems to bring some of them new learn- 
ings. 

These programs can also be used to 
make a contribution to the public relations 
work of the school. Both students and 
teachers may become more conscious of 
their relationship with people outside the 
school as they improve their ability to live 
well with one another. As pupils grow 
older their interests may broaden to in- 
clude the welfare of the entire community. 

The human relations playlet presenta- 
tions offer a program with strong parent 
appeal that combines possible student and 
parent participation in discussion (par- 
ents can react to plays as panels or in 
study groups) with the values of the par- 
ents developing greater insight and under- 
standing of the growth problems their 
own children actually are facing. 


IV. SUMMARY 


Guiding girls and boys in these play- 
writing and play acting activities aids the 
teacher greatly in understanding them as 
persons. She learns something about 


and 


needs that may not be observed in usual 


their talents, abilities, emotional 
class work, and she can often give help 
when it is needed without singling out 
an individual as being in need of help. 
In our experienc € a stronger rapport be- 
tween teacher and pupils is built, and 
confiding in the teacher becomes easier. 

Such activities partially meet some of 
the essential emotional and social needs 
They give him (1) a 
feeling of belonging to a group, (2) a 


of every child. 


feeling of accomplishment, and (3) rec- 
In his list of 
needs of pupils, Dr. Fenton** mentions 


ognition from his peers. 


one especially applicable here. It is “the 
need to experience curiosity and pleasure 
and to acquire active and varied interests”. 
In addition to these needs, it is recognized 
that most youngsters are filled with the 
urge to create, to express their own ideas 
in their own way. 

In addition to these and other human 
relations learnings, these play writing and 
producing experiences contribute directl ’ 
to children’s growing skill and knowledge 
in written English, speaking distinctly, 
thinking logically, and developing their 
talents. A learning experience is created 
that appears to stimulate those who learn, 
not only by concept and example, but also 
through feelings, through doing, and 
through relating to others. 

While girls and boys are working to- 
gether in such creative activities they are 
receiving other benefits. 
ences we note: 


In our experi 


1. They are living and working to 
gether in a more democratic way 


Fach pupil is helped to feel that he 
has a voice, that he is free to make up his 
own mind. Even the most withdrawing 
child votes, and can realize that his vote 


counts as much as the vote of any 


other member. Because courtesy and con- 
sideration for the rights and feelings of 


others are actually practiced, mutual un- 
derstanding is promoted. Pupils often 
learn how to disagree with their friends 
in a courteous and friendly manner even 
when they do not think that a suggestion 


is a good one. 


2. Many facets of the personalities of 
the pupils are being developed. 

In addition to satisfying basic emo 

tional needs, these activities offer freedom 
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to express and experience feelings of 
reverence, thankfulness, anger, sympathy, 
humor, respect, and concern for others. 
In addition to understanding differences 
in cach other, these play writing or acting 
experiences provide a background for 
some pupils to work out feelings toward 
adults, authority, frustration and the re- 
quirements of self-control. Actually the 
discussions that develop around these 
units create opportunities to sense and 
understand more completely the “why's” 
behind group codes such as courtesy, 
sportsmanship, doing one’s share, and 
other group demands. 

3. Some pupils show a developing ap- 
preciation for the talents and services of 
others, and express their gratitude more 
frequently. 

4. Some students show improved self- 
control. They scem to stop sometimes 
to think about what others think, before 
they act. 

5. More students in the room assume 
responsibility for activities and group 
projects. We have perceived a greater 
sense of interdependence and teamwork. 

6. Certain shy children become less 
shy; some of the aggressive children are 
“toning down’. Others are more con- 
fident, and now are safe to express feel- 
ings, to disagree, to risk group disap- 
proval, to act and think for themselves, in 
other classroom activities. Children who 
at first were silent and insecure with these 
methods appear to rapidly become ac- 
customed and comfortable if left alone. 

7. We have noticed the development 
of good audience habits, increased listen- 
ing and ability to identify, and above all, 


more widespread classroom participation 
in all activities. 

Our most significant finding has been 
the discovery of what the introduction 
of these methods into the classroom has 
done for us and other teachers. We have 
found an increased faith and confidence 
in Our pupils, an experience which has 
deepened our teaching satisfactions, and 
built within us increased motivation to 
“give of ourselves” in meeting children’s 
individual needs. 
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A CLASS FOR “ONLY PARENTS” 


DR. KURT FREUDENTHAL 


CHIEF SOCIAL WORKER, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION REGIONAL OFFICE, BALTIMORE 


N the fall of 1954 I took over a class 

for “Only Parents” which had been 
organized as part of the adult education 
program of the Baltimore City Depart- 
ment of Education a year earlier. Par- 
ents who because of separation, divorce, 
or death of their mates were raising chil- 
dren by themselves were offered the op- 
portunity of discussing problems under 
a professional leader with whom they 
could identify because of his widowed 
parent status. The group was one of a 
number, variously composed, organized 
with the basic aim of equipping parents 
more adequately for their role through 
better understanding of and greater sensi- 
tivity to the needs of their children as well 
as their own. 

Exactly what it was that went into work 
with a group like this, conducted under 
the auspices of the Department of Educa- 
tion rather than, say, by a Mental Hygiene 
Society or in a clinical setting, was ex- 
plored prior to the beginning of the ses- 
sions by the group of instructors drawn 
from the fields of psychiatry, clinical 
psychology, and psychiatric social work. 
While it was felt that sponsorship by a 
Department of Education may mean 
greater emphasis on an instructional ap- 
proach, the group considered it not possi- 
ble to determine beyond that just where 
“education” ended and “treatment” 
started. It observed that there was a 
didactic element, for instance, in the 
therapeutic techniques involved in helping 


individual patients or groups to gain “'in- 
sight.’’ Consequently, the techniques ap- 
plied in working with this group and the 
processes observed over the course of the 
sessions did not differ essentially from 
those reported in working with groups in 
similar settings.’ Rather is an attempt 
made in the following to report on some 
of the specific characteristics of the group 
as they manifested themselves throughout 
its meetings, forming at least an outline 
of its psychological profile. 

There was, first of all, evident a tre- 
mendous need for help. It was reflected 
in the efforts and even sacrifices which 
regular class attendance meant to the hard 
core of the group. Considering that most 
members in addition to being “only par- 
ents” were also the only breadwinners and 
homemakers in their family units, their 
faithful attendance at group meetings was 
indicative of the great emotional invest- 
ment they had made in the group process 
as such. 

Characteristic of the group was its 
marked anxiety, revolving around the 
basic question “Am I doing the right 
thing in the way I am raising my child?” 
Or “Am I doing the right thing in the 
way I am handling this particular situa- 
tion with my child?” Obviously this is 
an element of anxiety which may be pres- 


lef. Gertrude Goller: “The Place of Psycho- 
dynamic Orientation for Professional Leaders in 
Parent Group Education.” Journal of Psychiatric 
Social Work, September 1955, p. 231 ff. 
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ent in the basic make-up of many parents. 
However, it seemed less prominent in 


husband and wife groups or groups of 


fathers who were part of a complete 
family unit which the writer had led 
under the same auspices in discussions of 
similar areas of parent-child relationships. 
From the material produced in the group 
it could be concluded that the anxiety ap- 
peared to be based largely on the in- 
ability of sharing the responsibility for 
the raising of the child with another 
parent and to derive a sense of reassurance 
from this process. It was of interest to 
note that those members who dropped 
out of the group early seemed to have a 
need to deny such anxiety; they were in- 
clined to relate to the group with con- 
siderable assurance their own ways of 
handling themselves with their children 
and to feel uncomfortable at the con- 
flictual feelings brought out by the others. 

Another conspicuous characteristic of 
this group was guilt related in some way 
to failure in marriage. It was especially 
pronounced in the divorced group, so 
much so at times that it seemed to disturb 
the widowed parents and to serve to set 
up a distinguishable line of differentiation 
between the two sub-groups of which both 
seemed conscious. Transparent even to 
the group members themselves was a com- 
ment made by a widowed member that 
some of the divorced members ‘“‘still seem 
to be fighting their divorce case.” From 
the material introduced, the guilt revolved 
around the share which the parent felt 
may have been his or hers in the breakup 
of the marriage. It itself 
frequently in identification, defensively or 
antagonistically as the case might be, with 
illustrative situations coming up in the 


manifested 
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group’s discussion. More significantly, 
however, it reflected itself in the obvious 
need of the divorced parent for vindica- 
tion in the role of a successful parent 
after failure in the 
wife. 

There was guilt too, though expressed 
more subtly, on the part of some of the 
widowed parents; it centered around now 
irreparable incidents of thoughtlessness 
or neglect with which some surviving 
partners continued to charge themselves, 
without opportunity for absolution, after 
their marriage had been terminated by 
death. Be it from the widowed parent's 
sense of loss or be it from a continuous 
and sometimes desperate bid of the di- 
vorced parent for the love and forgiveness 


role of husband or 


of the child, there was a conspicuous de- 
sire to make up to the child for being de- 
prived of the other parent, the desire to 
be two parents inone. The phrases ‘duty 
to the child’, 


child’, and occasionally a revealing ‘‘sacri- 


“responsibility for the 


fice for the child’, were used frequently 
in the discussions. 

Some parents seemed aware of ambi- 
valence in their feeling toward the child. 
They were able to recognize that there 
existed within them a conflict between 
their strong sense of obligation to the 
child and a (sometimes overwhelming) 
desire to live a life of their own. They 
were able to relate quite sensitively and 
descriptively the feeling of loneliness, of 
frustration, which permeates their lives 
and made it appear ebbing away relent- 
lessly. There were some able to share 
their hopes for a ‘‘new start” through 
remarriage and the complications which 
arose when it came to weighing whether 
besides meeting personal needs the new 
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union would also serve the “interests of 
the children”. At least some of the group 
members related how a given opportunity 
for remarriage, though favorably con- 
sidered by them, would not have con- 
stituted a solution to their total situation 
“because of the children”. This phrase 
seemed to comprise a multitude of indi- 
vidual factors and considerations ranging 
from questions about the economic feasi- 
bility of the new marital venture to one 
of the relationship between all the mem- 
bers of two separate families to be merged 
into a single unit. Occasionally there 
were discernible undertones of feeling 
over having had to subordinate personal 
considerations to those of “the children.” 

There was indication that, especially 
when an only child is raised by an “only 
parent” of the opposite sex, the child 
might be substituting to some extent for 
the missing parent with the implication 
Both the “posi- 
tive’ and “negative’’ features and charac- 
teristic of the former mate may be identi- 
fied in the child by the only parent and 
sometimes freely referred to as such. At 
critical age levels such a situation may be 
crucial because of the absence of com- 
petition from a parent of the same sex, 
and one little girl was quoted as saying to 
her widowed father: ‘Daddy, I think I 
am something like a wife to you.” 


which this may suggest. 


Of interest seemed to be the feeling of 
the group that the “only parent’’ is soci 
ally in a category of his or her own; a cate- 
gory in which it is difficult to form or 
maintain sustained social relationships 
either with the married or the single 
group—the former because it prefers to 
meet socially “as couples,”’ and thus is in- 
clined to exclude the “only parent’; the 
latter because the single person is unable 


to identify with the parental role and con- 
cern which are so much a part of the 
make-up of the “only parent” that there 
are no common interests in this important 
area. Lack of social outlets, a feeling of 
semi-isolation and loneliness, thus seem to 
be characteristic of the group. 

A number of the “only parents’’ faced 
problems arising from the fact that, as 
their families broke up, their own parents, 
usually the mother, had to be called.upon 
to enable the crippled family group to 
carry on, particularly to mind the children 
during the day so that the only parent 
would be able to provide for the family's 
support. In essence this implied a re- 
versal to the pattern of dependency on, if 
not of control by, the only parent's own 
parent. In a number of situations, at 
least, earlier conflicts between the two 
generations were revived and reenacted. 

In summary, it seems that ‘only par- 
ents,” beyond having a_ psychological 
profile of their own with certain character- 
istic dynamics, are in some re spects tend- 
ing to form their own “‘subculture” in a 
social and emotional climate of semi-isola- 
It is felt that further 
study of the impact of these specific social 


tion and loneliness. 


and cultural factors affecting “only par 


ents,”” and recognition of patterns evolved 
by it, should enable us to understand bet 
ter the relationships and interactions be- 
tween parents and children, husband and 
wife, in the “normal” family group. 

To the “only parents,” it appeared to 
be most meaningful to be able to face their 
situation in a group as one which they 
have in common, and there was indica- 
tion that the individual members found 
considerable support from identification 
with the group and from the group proc- 
ess going on. 
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WHAT ABOUT COOPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOLS? 


EADERS of Understanding the Child 

will recall that the January issue of 
the journal gave considerable space to the 
nursery school, and especially to the ‘‘co- 
operative’ nursery school. One of the 
articles, that by Miss Norma Perry, deal- 
ing with the personal growth of parents 
participants in cooperative nursery schools, 
brought forth certain critical comments 
from Mrs. Ruthanna Worrell, of Green- 
castle, Indiana: 


The cooperative nursery school appears 
to be the panacea for all parental doubts, 
fears, anxieties, frustrations, and fathers 
and mothers learn to be parents through 
their activities in the cooperative nursery. 
Fathers learn sympathy for a baby’s ill- 
ness, and mothers learn to stand unshaken 
before their own children’s misbehavior. 
Supposedly by viewing misbehavior of 
other children a parent learns to accept 
his own child. 

Miss Perry expresses enthusiasm about 
the influence of the cooperative nursery 
on parents: “In considering how coopera- 
tive nursery schools have and are contrib- 
uting to the personal growth of parents 
one needs to observe the structure of the 
schools. By their very nature they are a 
‘togetherness’ enterprise. They are based 
upon people's faith in each other. They 
spring from a conviction that when = 
want something very badly, when they be- 
lieve in it strongly enough, wonderful 
things can happen!” 

Just what these wonderful things are 
that can happen is not divulged. I won- 
der if parents participate in a cooperative 
nursery because they are led to believe that 
a lot of parental heads are better than 
one? Can ten uncertain parents make one 
confident one? Do these parents believe 
that they will make fewer mistakes in th 
activities of parenthood if they band to- 
gether as parents? Is this “faith in each 
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other” and “togetherness” enterprise a 
venture into group protection against the 
children? 

Miss Perry writes: ‘Parents in a co- 
operative bind themselves as individuals, 
or as families.” If the purpose of the 
cooperatives surpasses the purpose of aid- 
ing the individual child, it is not clear that 
the i. of the cooperative is under- 
standable. Explicitly Miss Perry says that 
the purpose of the cooperative goes be- 
yond them—as families. And what does 
this mean? The purpose of a family is 
to have children. Presumably it is chil- 
dren who create the purpose of a coopera- 
tive nursery. Children are, then, the 
interest of both the family and the co- 
operative nursery. Do the binding pur- 
poses extend beyond the confines of the 
cooperative nursery? The question then 
is: What is the purpose of the nursery ? 

Miss Perry's article further states: “Co- 
operatives have a unique opportunity for 
helping both children and their parents 
accept the child’s first real break away 
from home.”” The word “‘break’’ implies 
a change causing upset feelings, a wrench. 
It is apparently believed that a child taken 
from his mother, or mother-person, can 
become happy in another group. He will 
learn to take it. A child does not learn 
to be happy. He does not learn to get 
along without the person who has cared 
for him and nourished him. Confidence 
and self-assurance are not intellectual ex- 
ercises acquired by early and sudden 
changes from the mother-figure. 

Is the nursery, then, presuming to pre- 
pare the three-year old, for instance, for 
such mature actions as going away to col- 
lege or for going out for a job? Miss 
Perry speaks also of the child getting a 
feeling of “belongingness”’ at the nursery 
school. Belongingness to whom? Is the 
child to feel that he belongs to the nursery 
school? To a part-time teacher, or per- 
haps to a community sand box or a set of 
medicinal blocks! 
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My criticism concerns the emphasis on 
outward activities. The director of these 
nursery schools assumes that certain sur- 
face communications are made, and that 
if things are done together there is a value 
to the relationship. If parents can talk to- 
gether about their children, they can be- 
come better parents. If children play to- 
gether, they can become better children. 
Such actions give an impression of know- 
ing each other and being known. - The re- 
lationships turn outward—adults to 
adults, and therefore children to children 
or to playthings. The basic family unit 
separates, relationships of feelings are sub- 
stituted by action, and parental authority 
becomes vitiated into an organizational ac- 
tivity. 

What the Parents Say 


Three of the parents in the community 
cooperative nursery school have com- 
mented on Mrs. Worrell’s statements. “I 
am one of the mothers in the Community 


Cooperative Nursery School,” says Mrs. . 


John Topp, mother of a three-year old 


who is in the school. “I am sure that if 
any or all of the things Mrs. Worrell im- 
plies were true I would not have been in- 
terested in nursery school for my child, 
nor would many other mothers. I do not 
have the feeling that my work in the 
school is in direct opposition to the in- 
terests of my child. Aside from the other 
reasons, I am sold on cooperatives because 
I can see the happiness and help that it 
has given my child and our family as a 
whole.” 

Another mother, Mrs. Anthony Chev- 
ins, mother of a four-year-old in the 
school for one year, put it this way: 

From my experience with a cooperative 
nursery school I found that “ten uncertain 
parents” cannot “make one confident 
one,” but that “ten uncertain parents” 
guided by a competent and well-trained 


nursery school teacher, impartial and not 
as emotionally involved as a parent, can 


learn more effective ways to guide their 
children and can discover facets of their 
child’s personality that they never knew 
before. I found the opportunity to work 
and play with my son away from the dis- 
tractions of housework and other children 
very rewarding. It was an experience we 
both shared and enjoyed. I learned more 
by working closely with other children 
and got a real satisfaction from seeing 
them also grow and develop confidence in 
themselves. I realized more clearly that 
a great many of the parents had problems 
of one sort or another with their children, 
and while I didn’t condone my child's 
misbehavior, ‘! was able to get a better 
perspective on his particular problem and 
on his misbehavior. 


“I had a child in regular kindergarten 
at the same time,”’ Mrs. Chevins said. 
“While she enjoyed it, she wished many 
times that I could come and work with 
her as I was doing with the child in nur- 
sery school. I wish it would have been 
possible. Mrs. Worrell does not believe 
in ‘early and sudden changes from the 
mother-figure.’ I agree with her, which is 
why I think the cooperative nursery school 
is such a valuable experience. It is not a 
sudden change. We all share in the 
school and all belong, and the child’s first 
experience with a larger group than his 
family is still closely shared with the fam- 
ily. He will not then, when he reaches 
public school age, be suddenly pitched 
into a large group ‘cold’—so to speak. 
Mrs. Worrell does not believe group ex- 
perience is a good thing just because it is 
a group, nor do I. But I believe one of 
the most important things we can teach a 
child in this age, where we all must live 
and work so closely together, is how to get 
along with one another easily. In that 
sense I am now presuming to prepare my 
pre-school child for ‘going away to college 
or going out for a job.’ I think the best 
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place this can be learned is in a larger 
group than his family and under the guid- 
ance of a trained staff, with more indi- 
vidual help than c2n possibly be given in 
our over-crowded kindergartens, or grade 
schools or high schools—and with the 
added help of a participating parent who 
is very much interested. I feel my child 
and I and his father have all had a unique 
opportunity here and I’m only sorry all 
three of my children couldn't have had it.” 

Then there is Mrs. Robert Seidman, 
mother of a 6-year old, a 5-year old, and 
a 3-year old. She has been connected 
indeed, 
helped plan and set up the school from 
the start. She 


with the school for three years 
Says: 


I am the mother of three children. 
Two of them have each experienced two 
years in the Community Cooperative Nur- 
sery, and a third is about to enter. This 
experience has, for my children, my hus- 
band, and myself, been most valuable. 

The nursery experience, under fully 
trained, professional teachers, has helped 
my children to grow into fully-rounded 
youngsters in their relations with others, 
laying a sound basis for their social rela- 
tions in later years. The school has given 
them the opportunity of learning from the 
use of many varied materials which no 
home environment could really provide. 
Because the school is a cooperative, in 
which my husband and I have helped to 
plan and provide this environment, our 
children have obtained this experience as 
an extension of their family life—not a 
“break” with it. Mrs. Worrell misinter- 
prets Miss Perry's article in this connec- 
tion, it seems to me. Unfortunately, in 
most schools where parent participation is 
generally not sought, and may even be un- 
welcome, a child's first experience with 
education—which all of us realize to be 
necessary—may be a break in a more trau- 
matic sense. 
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“Beyond stimulating our children’s 
growth,” Mrs. Seidman adds, “the co- 
Operative has enabled both my husband 
and myself to obtain a greater insight into 
their development and the role which we 
may best play in encouraging their growth. 
As is the case with at least, I would guess, 
90 per cent of the other parents in our 
country today, I went all the way through 
school (including a postgraduate degrec ) 
with little or no education on the mani- 
fold problems of raising children. My 
husband did part of his master’s degree in 
education. This sad neglect of education 
about children in the school system seems 
to derive from the assum ption—appar- 
ently implicit in Mrs. Worrell’s com- 
ments—that parents acquire ‘parenthood’ 
by osmosis. Obviously, as any one fa- 
miliar with the many theories and prac- 
tices prevalent in child-raising today can 
attest—not to mention distraught mothers 
who endeavor to raise children—this is 
an area in which, as much or more than 
in any other, parents should acquire as 


Maybe if they 


much learning as possible 


did fewer than one-half of the hospital 


beds in our country would be occupied by 
mental patients 
feel that the 


helped us to obtain some of this vitally 


Both my husband and I 
cooperative nursery has 


necessary education, through planning 
and building the school itself, through 
conversations and workshops with our 
own trained teacher and other parents, 
and through actual participation in the 
school curriculum. Most important, this 
education has not been acquired through 
abstract theorizing, but through actual ex- 
perience with our own children and the 
children of friends, and discussion of that 


experience with trained people.” 
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CONDUCTING TEACHER-PARENT CONFERENCES 


By 


WILLIAM COLEMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 


emphasis is being placed 
in schools today on the need for parent- 
teacher Such conferences 
can contribute a great deal if they are 
well conducted. 
feel uncertain and insecure in attempting 
such conferences, it is the purpose of this 


conferences. 


Since many teachers 


article to present some suggestions for 
initiating and conducting such confer- 
ences. 

In talking with parents, it is important 
to realize that parents have a need to see 
their children most favorably. Thus, 
the teacher must be prepared to encounter 
distorted perceptions and feelings about 
the child. In dealing with this, it is es- 
sential that the teacher not take it upon 
himself to set the parent right immedi- 


ately. This will rarely work and usually 


results in a strong antagonism on the part 


of the parents. Defensive feelings are 
likely to be aroused, making it very diffi- 


cult to gain rapport. 


Initiating the Conference 


The time for the conference should be 
at a time that is convenient for both 
parents. Whenever possible, first inter- 
views with parents should come before 
any problems arise. In requesting the 
conference, the teacher should try to see 
that parents understand that he is inter- 
ested in getting better acquainted so that 
the child may be helped more. The 
teacher is interested in having the parents 
tell him something about their aspirations 
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for the child, things they expect the school 
to do, and matters in which they would 
like to have the teacher help them to help 
the child. 

To structure the conference, the tea- 
cher might say: “As you probably know I 
am attempting to get acquainted with the 
parents of all the children in my class- 
room. This helps me to know better how 
to teach each child. 
knowing more about eventual plans for 


I am interested in 


and some of the things you 
think we ought to do to help him at 
school.” 

Conferences with parents may be held 
at school when the teacher is free, in home 
visits, or even in chance mectings at a 
store, after church, or other places in the 
community. Conferences may only be a 
few minutes in length or may be an hour 
or more in length 


should be kept brief. 


In general, they 


Carrying on the Conference 


Most of the talking should be done by 
The teacher should avoid 
direct questions that seck to pin the parent 


the parents. 


down. For example, “Do you see to it 


At 


the same time, the teacher can be obser- 


that Johnny is in bed by 8 o'clock?” 


vant as the parent talks seeking to gain 


impressions concerning such things as: 


Expectations for the child 
Emotional tone of the hom 
Sibling relationships 
Attitudes towards sex 
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Values towards cultural matters 

Appreciation of education 

What is regarded as good and bad 

behavior 

Closeness or remoteness of family 

relations 

Display of physical affection 

Amount of pressure that is placed on 

the child 

Impressions that may be gained con- 
cerning such things as those listed above 
enable the teacher to have a better under- 
standing of the influence of the home on 
the child. The child’s behavior in the 
classroom may be understood better, lead- 
ing to more effective classroom relation- 
ships with the child. 

When questions are raised by the 
parents concerning school policies or the 
child’s progress in school, every effort 
should be made to answer their questions 
directly. Answers should be couched in 
a language the parents understand and put 
tactfully. As Erich Fromm has put it, 
the interviewer must have a sensitive mid- 
dle ear to play the interview by ear. The 
teacher needs to be sensitive to the feel- 
ings and reactions of the parent as he 
attempts to explain things to him. This 
is especially true when the teacher is at- 
tempting to describe a child’s behavior 
and his limitations. 

In concluding the conference, the par- 


ents should be thanked for the time they 


have given the teacher. They should be - 


told that the teacher is always glad to 
talk with them whenever they wish. 
Sometimes, a short summary of what has 
been said may be appropriate. This can 
help both the parents and the teacher to 
determine whether they have really under- 
stood each other, and also to fix in mind 
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any agreements or responsibilities to 
which either or both have agreed. 


Drawing Conclusions 


When a conference has been com- 
pleted, it will be natural for the teacher 
to reflect on what he has heard and ob- 
served. However, any interpretation or 
conclusions that may be drawn should be 
considered as tentative and not absolute. 

It is well-known that the biases or 
personal predilections of an observer can 
distort what he perceives and in turn may 
interpret. A teacher who believes that 
children should be kept in their place may 
regard parents who do not banish their 
children from the living room as too 
lenient. Another teacher might regard 
a father who refused to allow his son 
to use the family car that evening as being 
“hard on him”. 

Another factor that makes it unwise to 
draw any definite conclusions is the reali- 
zation that people behave quite differ- 
ently from one time to another. It is 
also true that parents as well as children 
can be “on their best behavior” for a given 
period of time. Nevertheless, tentative 
impressions may be formulated as a 
temporary basis for understanding and 
dealing with the child in the classroom. 

Even though most conferences with 
parents may not produce anything start- 
ling or new that the teacher did not al- 
ready know, the occasional one that pro- 
vides new insight or a new perspective 
does make it worthwhile. And beyond 
this, the conference that succeeds in bring- 
ing the parents and teacher closer to- 
gether serves and helps the child. 
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COURAGE LEADING TO SELF-CONFIDENCE 


KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 


LESLEY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


HE courage which children show does 

not always lead to self-confidence. It 
is sometimes assumed, sometimes un- 
guided, and sometimes misused. 

Children develop courage in a varicty 
of ways for a variety of reasons. The de- 
sire for approval is a strong one, and a 
pat-on-the-back from someone whom one 
child admires and loves is sometimes a 
motive for him to assume courage and to 
show it off. Another child is afraid of 
being labelled a “sissy” or “fraidy-cat,” 
so he also assumes courage and receives 
a great dea! of satisfaction when he shows 
it off. This pretense does not build up the 
self-confidence which genuine courage 
helps to develop. 

Courage can also build up foolhardy in 
dividuals when it is overemphasized as an 
end in itself. The total absence of fear 
and a lack of caution might prove to be 
dangerous. Siegfried might not have at- 
tempted his fight with the dragon if he 
had known exactly what to expect. His 
preparations for the final battle with the 
dragon might have been more complete, if 
he had had a little fear or caution leading 
to foresight and evaluation. (Someone 
once defined a hero as “a guy who did 
something he would not have done if he 
had stopped to think about it beforehand.” ) 

Courage can also be misused, if it is 
not nurtured and guided. The juvenile 
delinquent has courage about which he 
boasts, courage that is misused and un- 
guided. One way to help the juvenile de- 
linquent is to teach him how to redirect 
and utilize this resource within himself. 


Courage is not something to be learned 
or otherwise acquired, It is a distinct 
element in human nature, and it requires 
nurturing, acceptance, and guidance. If it 
is unused and /or unguided, it can atrophy 
or be misused. Courage can be communi- 
cated, but not taught. The child is deeply 
influenced by the way the adults in his en- 
vironment feel and act. 

Courage comes from the integration of 
knowledge and emotion. It is developed 
through experience, not through stories 
about brave heroes. When children at- 
tempt to solve problems that present them- 
selves, they often grow in the courage that 
leads to self-confidence. The problem 
presents a challenge. The child learns to 
evaluate and analyze the challenge. _ His 
solution of the problem, with its resulting 
success or failure, helps him to gain in 
judgment and foresight. He has to be 
helped to accept failure and to analyze the 
reasons for it. If his solution is success- 
ful, he has to be helped to grow on his 
successes. Failure and success can build 
up courage leading to self-confidence if 
they are used in helpful ways 

Growth in judgment and the ability to 
make wise decisions through analysis and 
evaluation are ingredients in the knowl- 
edge needed for the development of cour- 
age. Experiences in meeting obstacles, 
tackling obstacles, and overcoming ob- 
stacles give the child the practice that will 
develop these ingredients. Opportunities 
to explore within limits, to carry new re- 
sponsibilities appropriate to his age, to 

(Continued on page 122) 
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WHAT DO WE MEAN BY “UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD”? 


BY 


MARTHA D. FINK 


good school for children today is 
one which pays attention to the in- 


A 


dividual child and attempts to promote 


the best in him. It is not interested in 
casting the children in the same mold. 
All of the best teachers of our country 
recognize that special interests, special 
abilities and special aptitudes are essential 
to the progress of mankind. It is only as 
these attributes in the child are cultivated 
that power and strength of the individual 
develop to make their contribution to so- 
ciety. 

In the work which I have carried on 
with children from nursery school through 
junior high I have had a rare opportunity 
to some 
trends of the child. 


discover of the characteristic 
As I worked with 
each child individually in the psychometric 
examination I have found the hour or two 
session with the child of untold value in 
learning to know him personally—his atti- 
tudes, his interests, his desires. I see how 
he attacks a job, what he does with ease, 
what challenges him to exert mere effort, 
perhaps, the degree of persistence he dis- 
plays, how he reacts to success, etc. 

As a result of this experience with the 
child I am able to analyze how his mind 
works. I see how quick he is to com- 
prehend or how slow he is in comprehen- 
sion, but how sure in his solution of a 
problem. I note the speed of some chil- 
dren's reactions, but an accompanying in- 
accuracy, perhaps. The utter vaguencss 
in response and the doubtful understand- 


ing of the elements involved in a given 
situation may be observed in others. Some 
children have a fund of clear images in 
mind that may be summoned at will to 
clarify meanings; they reason well and 
judgments are valid. Others are especially 
strong in ability to recall exactly what 
they have heard—their auditory impres- 
sions are keen. Others may be quicker to 
record in drawing what they have per- 
ceived through the eye. 

An aptitude for numbers is observed 
often as early as the pre-school stage of 
development. Children will count by 
two's, three’s and four’s. Thus when a 
four-year-old was asked to place seven 
blocks in a row he unhesitatingly said, 
“Here are four—now three more,” as he 
laid them before us. When a six-year-old 
was counting thirteen pennies he reported 
three-three’s and four—13! 

Language skill, too, helps one to realize 
how susceptible many children are to the 
spoken word. Sce how beautifully a little 
six year old interprets a picture presented 
to her! The imagination leads to an 
interesting story expressed with vital 
dramatic quality and a discriminating 
vocabulary. Perhaps this child has been 
surrounded by people who use words 
exquisitely and are particular to use the 
right word in explaining ideas to the 
children. 
asked the meaning of a particular word, 
declared: ‘That's I don't 


know, but the next time my mother gocs 


A little four-year-old, when 


something 
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downtown I'll ask her to take me to the 
‘li-bary'—and there’s a big book and 
we'll find out what the big book says the 
word ts."" Here we have a researcher in 
his beginnings. Perhaps this is sufficient 
to suggest how strengths are noted and 
weaknesses analyzed as far as the mind of 
the child is concerned. 

But there is an emotional side to the 
picture as well. A question frequently 
asked is, “What do you like best in 
school?’”’ A variety of responses indicate 
some of the leanings of youngsters. “Shop 
is my favorite.” ‘I love art,” and “I like 
recess and drinks’’-—reports a nursery lad 
die. “I like money—lI want to make a 
billion dollars” is the way a little six-year- 
old tells of what he likes best. 

A lad of nine, with head bowed, wear 
ing a sad and dejected air and an expres 
sion of distress on his countenance, camc 
His teacher had sent 
No doubt he thought “Another 

what for?” I'm going to one 
now I don’t like—can’t read—here’s an- 
other teacher!” 


for an examination. 
him. 


school 


He was not inclined to 
want to show his weakness here, too. 
However, when he learned that he would 
not be required to read, he was only to 
respond, his face brightened, and before 
twenty minutes had elapsed he was giving 
one hundred percent cooperation with 
splendid effort, and thrilling over his suc- 
cesses. There was no lack of mental en- 
dowment here that 
vision was blocking his learning to read 
His parents were helping along his distress 
by constant prodding, giving him such a 


it was discovered 


feeling of inadequacy and utter hopeless- 


ness that he presented a tragic picture of 
a nine-year-old boy who disliked school so 
thoroughly that he wanted to run away 
from it, and from home as well. Where 


THE CHILD 


no success mects you that’s the place to 
avoid. 

Another handicap in the realm of the 
physical brings to mind a little third 
grader who was yawning when the ex- 
aminer entered the room. “‘Is this a good 
morning for a psychological?” was asked 
“Oh yes,” the teacher replied, “he's al 
ways yawning.” By actual count thirty 
yawns were recorded during the sixty min- 
ute period of the examination. Why was 
this boy so weary? The hour was early-. 
nine-thirty in the morning, the day de 
He said he 
had gone to bed early the night before 
He had 


not been to a movie the night before; he 


lightfully sunny and bright. 
but was vague as to the hour 


had not played the radio very long after 
retiring, how long he knew not. Tonsils 
and adenoids were out. But when a blood 
count was recommended it was discovered 
that the boy had a very acute anemic con- 
dition. Within two months, medication 
helped him to become a normal child 
ready and eager to carry on the work in 
his classroom 

There are so many characteristics that 
children display which keep classroom 
teachers and specialists constantly on the 
alert in attempting to foster the good and 
eliminate the bad. Each child is a differ- 
ent individual and needs to be treated as 
such. However, many attitudes make life 
most difficult for boys and girls whether 
Natu 


rally it is more difficult to eradicate un 


in nursery or junior high school 


desirable traits which have persisted 


through the years. The pre-school, pri 
mary and early elementary teachers and 
children have to work together to bring 
the troublesome traits to light and work 
cooperatively for their elimination. Chil 


dren have to learn to give and take; to 
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Some of the more com- 
mon traits which children display are: 


live and Jet live. 


The child is so selfish that he will not 
share his possession. 

The child who has not learned to take 
responsibility for his own possessions 
or those of others. 

The child who is so aggressive that he 
won't play unless he is # and every 
one follows his lead. 

The child so self-centered and depen- 
dent that nobody wants to have any- 
thing to do with him. 

The child who has been made to feel 
very superior mentally. 

The child who has never learned that 
no means no—that it is final. 

The child who demands special consid- 
eration because of an imagined con- 
dition. 

The child who says “I can't do arith- 
metic; nobody in our family can do 
arithmetic—Dad says I’m just like 
him” and that settles the matter. 


Thus we note what the teachers and 


specialists are up against as they try to blot 
out the characteristics that are actually in- 
terfering with the best personality devel- 


opment. It is not an easy job, but it must 
be undertaken with zeal. 

Here we see how the psychologist can 
help in this work. It is essential to know 
what the mind of the child is like before 
we can chart our course. Children who 
find it difficult to look ahead and foresee 
consequences of their behavior must be 
handled differently from those who have 
the power to project themselves into the 
realms of abstract thinking. 

Parents are frequently heard to say “Oh 
this lad knows everything—he’s as smart 
as a whip-—you just ought to hear him 
talk!" They do not recognize that mem- 
ory is only one of the attributes of the 
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mind. It is necessary to see the child in 
many situations involving more than the 
power to reproduce what is heard. In the 
psychometric examination the child is sub- 
jected to many situations which explore 
the mind in all of its attributes—the 
power to adapt to new situations, to take 
in One aspect or the whole, to use imagina- 
tion, to solve problems, etc. 

But this study of the child’s mind is 
only one phase of the work that reveals 
the child to us. We need to have many 
informal conferences with the youngster, 
Observa- 
tions in the classroom, on the playground, 
in the home all add greatly to complete 
the picture of the child. We wish to 
know the child as thoroughly as possible 
before recommending what seems to be 
the best course to pursue with him. 


his parents and companions. 


SELF-CONFIDENCE 
(Continued from page 119) 
seek adventure and new experience with 
protection in the background, will give the 
child experiences with problems to solve 
and obstacles to overcome. 

Once the child has coped with problems 
appropriate to his age, such as learning 
how to go down the slide, how to make a 
boat that will float, how to invite a friend 
to help with the block building, etc., and 
once he has learned to master them, he 
will build up an inner sense of security as 
a result. The knowledge used in the solu- 
tion of problems and the emotion result- 
ing from mastering them are integrated to 
build up the courage that leads to self- 
confidence. Courage and self-confidence 
are needed by the child to live in the inse- 
cure world of the atomic age. 
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OST schools claim to provide indi- 

vidual attention in generous amounts 
to their pupils. To what extent are these 
claims justified? 

The National Council of Independent 
Schools, which already has to its credit 
a very useful guide for faculty discussion, 
of mental health, has recently issued a 
somewhat similar inquiry form designed 
to determine the amount and quality of 
“individual attention.”* This was briefly 
referred to in the April issue of Under- 
standing the Child. \n order to give a 
better idea of the material in the “guide” 
some of the questions are reproduced 
herewith: 

How well is the new or returning stu- 
dent described on paper? Do records in- 
clude past achievement and aptitude, 
work habits and attitudes, personal history 
and family background? Are such dis- 
criptive data easily available to teachers 
and are they expected to study them? 

What approaches does a teacher make 
to build a relationship with the student? 
How can each student in the classroom 
be made to feel that he is being en- 
couraged and accepted? 

How much allowance is made in the 
difficulty of a task or allotment of time to 
fit students of different capacity ? 

In a given classroom situation, to what 
extent should the teacher concentrate on 
the needs of the individual student when 
this may be taking time away from the 
rest of the group? Is there a time for 
special help and individual teaching? 

When is it better to make class divisions 
on the basis of homogeneous intellectual 
groupings? Heterogeneous groupings? 


* Individual Attention, Myth or Reality: A 


Guide for Faculty Discussion. National Council 


of Independent Schools, 84 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. (Package of 10 copies, $1.00; 25 copies, 
$2.00). 


INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION—-MYTH OR REALITY? 


If the former, how are the groupings 
made? 

To what extent are workshops, labora- 
tories, library, and varied media of music 
and art made available to the individual 
child in the degree of this special need? 

What special a of the school 
program are made for (a) the physically 
handicapped; (b) the slow reader; (c) 
the emotionally unstable; (d) the gifted 
student? How is this done without 
making the child who participates in such 
a special program feel “different” ? 

Are marks given to the student or kept 
only for the record? 

Are marks used as a competitive device 
to stimulate effort? Do marks on papers 
loom so large that discriminating com- 
ments go unheeded (the student being 
interested merely in what he gets rather 
than in what he learns?) 

What opportunities are provided for 
teachers to discuss individual students in 
order to share understanding of their 
strengths and weaknesses and the means 
of helping them? 

Do members of the staff accord one 
another the help and respect which pro- 
duce a school atmosphere of purposeful 
growth and cooperation ? 

Are reports to parents so presented as 
to promote maximum understanding on 
their part? 

What opportunities are provided for or 
taken by members of the school staff to 
know parents better in order to gain a 
fuller understanding of the individual 
student ? 

To what extent do parents and teachers 
plan together regarding the future educa- 
tion of the student? 

Are student responsibilities in school 
activities varied enough to fit all kinds 
of talents and levels of maturity? 

What opportunities are afforded the 
“different” student which will make him 
a respected member of the community? 
Are Dmebes valued and an atmosphere 
of appreciation of diversity encouraged? 
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MICHIGAN YOUTH AND THE NATIONAL 
CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


BY 


SAM RABINOWITZ 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 


UR concern with the welfare of chil- 

dren since the establishment of the 
Michigan Youth Welfare Commission in 
1949 has brought us into close contact 
with many national organizations, includ- 
ing the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee. During this time the National Com- 
mittee has supplied us with important 
factual information and excellent pub- 
lished material about child labor laws, job 
opportunities for minors, children of mi- 
grant agricultural workers, school drop- 
outs, etc. These services, plus their con- 
structive help, have been particularly im- 
portant these past several years. 

Two years ago our Youth Advisory 
Council, a state-wide representative group 
of young people which looks into prob- 
lems of youth, was revising a pamphlet 
it had prepared which summarizes laws 
governing the employment of youth. The 
revised material was submitted to the Na- 
Perti- 
nent suggestions were quickly supplied 


tional Committee for comments. 


and our youth encouraged in its efforts. 
Requests for assistance again went to 
the National Committee when our Youth 
Advisory Council decided it wanted to un- 
dertake a project whereby youth could re- 
ceive help and guidance in looking for 
summer jobs from school and community 
agencies. The speedy response from the 
National Committee with suggestions on 
how the project could be developed, in- 
formation of what had been done in other 
parts of the country, sample materials, an 
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abundance of facts, and suggestions of 
agencies to contact, was generous and 
Both youth 
and adults working on the project were 


helpful beyond expectations. 


impressed with the assistance given. This 
cooperation continued during the follow- 
ing months as the Youth Advisory Coun- 
cil crystalized its thinking on its ‘Prepa- 
ration for Summer Employment Days’’ 
project. In February, 1955, arrangements 
were made for a staff member of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee to spend 
two full days in Michigan conferring and 
working with our Council at a time when 
on-the-scene consultation was needed to 
put the project in shape. The staff person 
accommodated herself to the needs of our 
youth and came on a week end. Through 
the cooperation of Michigan schools, hun- 
dreds of youth all over the state were bet- 
ter prepared to find summer employment 
as a result of the project. 

The National Child Labor Committee 
publicized the results of the Michigan 
project in its several excellent publica- 
tions. The experiences gained in the 
Michigan project were incorporated in a 
special pamphlet of the National Commit- 
tee entitled, “Youth and You.” The Na- 
tional Committee, in its many contacts 


with other voluntary organizations and of - 


ficial agencies, used the Michigan project 
as an example of what youth could do for 
themselves in the way of preparing them- 
selves for summer job opportunities. The 
success of the Youth Advisory Council's 
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project in 1955 made is possible for 
Michigan youth to continue and expand 
the project in 1956. Again, in prepara- 
tion for the 1956 efforts, the National 
Child Labor Committee provided expert 
guidance and materials 


Migrant Farm Workers 


The Michigan Youth Commission 
again worked closely with the National 
Child Labor Committee on another proj- 
ect which we hope will benefit many 
Michigan children, namely, children of 
migrant agricultural workers. There arc 
many hundreds of these children in the 
state during the late spring, summer, and 
early fall. On the national and state lev- 
els it is recognized that because of their 
travels from state to state their education 
is interrupted and they are losing out. A 
recent report from the Governor's Study 
Commission strongly recommended a sum 
mer school demonstration project for 
these children to provide them with sound 
educational opportunities. Several state 
groups had been searching for finances to 
undertake such a demonstration school 
project. The Michigan Youth Commis- 
sion, on behalf of these groups, turned to 
the National Child Labor Committee for 
possible assistance. In an amazingly short 
time, the Board of the National Child La- 
bor Committee had analyzed the plans 
submitted, offered suggestions, and ap- 
proved the allocation of $4,000 for a 
demonstration project. 

The summer school was carried out in 
Bay County under the auspices of the Bay 
County School Board, in cooperation with 
a local committee, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Michigan Employment 
Security Commission, Michigan Youth 


Commission, and the National Child La- 
bor Committee. This is the first time in 
Michigan that a full summer school pro- 
gram has been provided to migrant chil- 
dren under the auspices of public educa- 
tion. It is our hope that the practical re- 
sults from this project can be used in sim- 
ilar programs throughout the state. The 
National Child Labor Committee attached 
no strings to the project, nor did it try to 
‘run the show.”” It only requested that 
the project be educationally sound; that 
it be set up under approved educational 
auspices; that records be kept of its prog- 
ress so that it could be evaluated; that a 
report be prepared; and that the project 


be used as a guide for similar projects in 


this state and the country. While the pro- 
gram was being planned and was under 
way, a field representative of the National 
Committee visited Michigan several times 
to consult with the local sponsoring com- 
mittee, to supply needed materials, and to 
see the school in operation 

We have been greatly impressed by the 
fact that requests to the National Child 
Labor Committee have brought immedi- 
ate and intelligent replies. This organi- 
zation knows its business. It knows what 
is going on throughout the country, has 
facts at its fingertips, supplies material 
when it promises it, and appreciates the 
needs and problems of individual states 
and communities. Because the National 
Child Labor Committee is alert and sen- 
sitive to the changing needs of children, 
has a sane and practical approach, has a 
capable staff and is genuinely concerned 
with the welfare of children, it has made 
a real contribution to the well-being of 
Michigan's children and youth. 
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IS WE IS, OR IS WE AIN’T? 


By 


CHARLES F. SMITH 


DURHAM, 


OULD the schools of yesterday have 

taught son to drive a tractor as well 
as they taught his pa to plow a mule, or 
(Mostly versa!) 

We are told, by some, that our schools 
are not doing as gocd job today in teach- 
ing “reading, writing and arithmetic” as 
they did in “the good old days”. We are 
just as emphatically told by others that 
the facts prove that we are. The argu- 
ment scems to me to be a “bit beside the 
point”. 

1. There is not so great a need today 


vice versa? 


Here are some of my reactions: 


for “reading, writing and arithmetic” as 
there was in the past. We live in an age 
of increasing “automation”. For ex- 
ample, when I was a child the movies 
gave the sequence of the story by inserting 
printed sentences and paragraphs. To- 
day, a full comprehension of what is 
going on in the movie story or the tele- 
vision program is transferred without the 
medium of reading. Since man’s earliest 
attémpt at communication was by the use 
of pictures rather than words, and both 
words and pictures are to be considered 
primarily as a means of communicating 
ideas, it would therefore be my contention 
that in the total area of communicating 
ideas we are doing a far better job than 
was done in “the good old days’ of a 
generation ago. 

and other mechanical 
means of communication have so far re- 
placed the scribe that writing may be truly 
compared as “not so good as it was’ on 
the basis of a lack of use because of a 
lack of necessity. 


Typewriters 
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The same is true of arithmetic, where 
machines have replaced the human mind 
in the field of mathematical computation. 

We are undertaking the education of a 
so much greater part of our population 
than we did a generation ago that a true 
comparison on the basis of effectiveness 
is impossible. It must be recognized that 
those enrolled in the schools a generation 
ago represented more the classes of those 
who already enjoyed a better environment 
and a higher economic opportunity and 
those who were strongtly motivated to 
seek an education that they might improve 
their standing. Today, the teacher must 
deal with many who are enrolled in the 
schools only because compelled to do so 
by law. 


3. Whatever may be the assertion, pro 
or con, schools both today and yesterday 
have realized that their goal must be the 
preparation of children for life situations. 
The différence lies in the interpretation of 


the goal (life situations). Yesterday, the 
goal was more largely economic than it is 
today. ‘Making a living was harder” 
and life itself was more centered on the 
economic and therefore less complicated. 
Today, we phrase our goal as “life adjust- 
ment”, The very use of these terms is 
filled with meaning. “Making a living” 
implies that there must be exerted a cer- 
tain amount of will, effort, and self-disci- 
pline; whereas ‘adjusting to life’ implies 
that one must somchow fit himself into 
an environment over which he will have 
less personal control. 
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Pupil “Behavior” 

How badly do the children and youth 
of our present generation behave? A re- 
cent NEA research bulletin attempts to 
answer this question. Most of the teach- 
ers said the situation in their school neigh- 
borhoods is not nearly as bad as newspa- 
per and other accounts would indicate. 
City teachers described 31.1 per cent of 
their pupils as “exceptionally well-be- 
haved,” 63.2 per cent as “reasonably well- 
behaved,” 4.9 per cent as “difficult to han- 
dle,” and only 8 tenths of 1 per cent as 
“always difficult to handle.” The figures 
were about the same for city and rural 
teachers, with a somewhat higher propor- 
tion of rural teachers reporting their chil- 
dren “exceptionally well-behaved.” 


Parent Education 
The Fall issue of Child Study provides 


a symposium on “Parent Education in Per- 
spective,” honoring Sidonie Matsner Gru- 
enberg on her seventy-fifth birthday. The 
writers include Benjamin Spock, Law- 
rence Frank, Ernest Osborne, and mem- 
bers of the C.S.A. staff.? 


1 Teacher Opinion on Pupil Behavior, 1955-56. 
Washington, D. C., National Education Associa 
tion, Research Bulletin 35, No. 2, April 1956. 
107 p. 

2 New York, Child Study Association, Fall, 1956 


Answering the question “Is parent ed- 
ucation necessary?” Lawrence Frank men- 
tions the “amazing progress in medical 
research and practice,” but notes especially 
“the inclusion of healthy personality de- 
velopment” in the concept of child health. 
He concludes: 


In the field of mental health, we are 
beginning to think of how we can fos- 
ter healthy personalities and thus re- 
duce the immense human wastage and 
the great need for psychotherapy. ‘This 
aim to foster healthy personalities has 
been the objective of the Child Study 
Association, which has through the 
years of changing ideas and practices 
maintained a steady course, inviting 
the contributions of various professions 
and contributing generously to all the 
Organizations engaged in child study, 
parent education, and mental hygien 


“Feelings” and Education 


“We wanted the reader not only to 
think education in its myriad aspects and 
variety but also to feel it,’ say the authors 
of a new book on readings in education." 
Here are some quotes from it 


“Tired educators abound; they are a 
menace to children, to society, and to 


Readings in Education. 
Foff and Jean D. Grambs. 
1956. 468 p. 


Edited by Arthur 
New York, Harpers, 
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themselves. These are people who 
have lost the feeling and the faith in 
education—assuming it ever touched 
them. 

“Security—emotional as 
physical—is one of the basic needs of 
the human being. A smile is more 
than good manners; it is the symbol 
that in this classroom a group of chil- 
dren have found a friendly atmosphere 
in which they are free to grow and 
learn.” (Dorothy McCuskey) 

“When an effort is made to promote 
the concept of self-understanding in 
the classroom one of the most impres- 
sive effects is the emotional impact of 
such work upon the teacher. In many 
classes pupils, when given an opening, 
will reveal a wide range of emotional 
problems The anxiety that is dis- 
played may be so intense that it is 
frightening.” (Arthur T. Jersild) 

“The anxicties that many teachers 
feel most keenly come from their fail 
ure to arouse in their students the so- 
cial ambitions of which they consider 
the students worthy. With such a sys- 
tem of values, it is obviously impossible 
for teachers to accept and act upon the 
suggestions of mental hygicnists who 
hold other cultural values, and to adopt 
procedures that are likely to increase 
the sort of behavior the teachers 
strongly deplore.’” (Roger G. Barker). 


well as 


Other People’s Children 


There is still little understanding of 
the problems of children who are called 


delinquent, says Anna Judge Veters Levy 
in her unusually interesting account of 
some of the thirty-thousand youngsters 
who have appeared before her in juvenile 
“Lurid headlines and sensational 
newspaper accounts play up the superficial 
aspects, while the real story of what goes 
on in the hearts and minds of youthful 
offenders remains untold.” 


court.* 


The time has past when we can ignore 
the troubles of these children, Judge Levy 
“The child who is deprived of 
all that children most need grows up to 


declares. 


become the maladjusted adult who is a 
burden upon society and a threat to the 
lives and happiness of law-abiding citi- 
zens.” 


4 Other People’s Children 
1956. 287 p 


New York, Ronald 
Press, 


W eek 


November 11-17 is American Educa- 
tion Week this year. The daily topics: 
Nov. 11, Our Spiritual and National Her- 
itage; 12, Today's Education—Tomor- 
row’s Democracy; 13, Schools for Safe 
and Healthful Living; 14, Schools for 
Trained Manpower; 15, A Good Class- 
room for Every Child; 16, “National 
Teachers Day’; 17, Schools for a United 
America. 


American Education 
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